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CHIURA OBATA, THE JAPANESE-AMERICAN ARTIST, CATCHES THE SPIRITED GRACE OF 
WILD HORSES IN THIS SKETCH MADE ON SILK WITH BRUSH AND JAPANESE WATER COLOR 
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The Museum: An A\id to Teachers 


Mary ParKMAN SAYWARD 


SENIOR MUSEUM 
BOSTON, 


N our Boston Museum we feel that 

whatever subject is being taught a 
teacher should be able to make some kind 
of an enlivening contact with the collec- 
tions, and a great many teachers feel as 
we do. One of them says, “I shouldn’t 
think of teaching without bringing my 
classes to the Museum,” but another 
says, ‘‘We should like to come, but with 
college board examinations always before 
us, and a great many holidays inter- 
rupting our work in the short school year, 
we cannot take the time.” 

Many teachers bring their ancient 
history classes for Egyptian and Greek 
art, realizing that their studying is more 
keen if pupils see sculpture, painting, 
jewelry and other objects which reflect the 
civilization of a period, whether it be of 
the pyramid age or centuries later. For it 
is one thing to read about the pyramid 
builders and quite another to see life-like 
statues of them. In our Museum it is 
possible to see several portrait statues of 
Mycernius, builder of the third pyramid at 
Giza. The statues are of various materials, 
granite, diorite, alabaster and ivory, and 
each one records a whole chapter in the 
history and art of the Egyptians—its 
manners and customs. The purpose of 


INSTRUCTOR, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


such statues, their location, the tools used 
by the sculptor, all are interesting to 
students both young and old. 

A similar reaction is experienced upon 
a visit to the Greek galleries. The attitude 
of the Greeks toward physical beauty may 
be studied in their sculpture, and their 
sense of rhythm, which also appeals so 
strongly to music students. Little chil- 
dren are particularly interested in the 
vase paintings, representing, as they do, 
old myths or domestic scenes of five 
hundred years before Christ. 

While many teachers recognize the 
helpfulness of visiting the ancient art 
collections, there are some who think the 
Museum can be of no further use; in fact, 
one teacher has said ‘‘Our pupils are 
studying Medieval History burt, of 
course, the Museum can’t help us 
there!’ Yet think how interesting it is to 
see a Tudor room of exactly the time of 
Columbus, or tapestries and stained 
glass of the same century! Does it not 
enrich a pupil’s conception of our Euro- 
pean background to see such examples of 
irs art? And if he studies the processes of 
making does he not gain a knowledge of 
the arts and industries of the Middle Ages 
better than from pages and pages of 























reading? Let him see the manuscripts, 
the enamels, the glass and pottery, the 
velvets. At once past centuries become 
alive in his mind. 

All boys and girls know when 
Columbus discovered America and are 
interested to associate objects with the 
year 1492, but equally worth while is it 
to picture Europe in the time of our 
earliest settlers. There are English por- 
traits of the time of Charles I, Spanish 
ones of the reign of Philip 1V, and others 
from France while Louis XIV was on the 
throne, all of which help us to visualize 
lands across the Atlantic in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Among other objectives teachers often 
bring home-making groups to study 
period rooms, and we have had at least 
one very earnest class of newsboys who 
were making pottery and wanted to see 
our collections, beginning with the pre- 
dynastic vases of Egypt and ending with 
Majolica of the Italian Renaissance. 

Art appreciation is now included so 
often in the school curriculum that a 
number of teachers turn to the Museum 
to supplement that study when perhaps 
they would not have considered coming 
for other subjects; and surely there can be 
few better places in which to appreciate 
art. We like to show such a group 
paintings of different periods, beginning 
perhaps with out Byzantine fresco. They 
may look at it from the viewpoint of 
design and color, or as an expression of 
the art and religion of the twelfth 
century—a painting based upon the 
vision of St. John in the book of Revela- 
tion. It is a decoration full of symbolism 
and quite unintelligible to many a casual 
visitor, but to one who looks upon it as 
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upon a book of the middle ages it be- 
comes an exciting thing. We should have 
some difficulty in reading a manuscript 
of the twelfth century, so why should we 
grasp, at a glance, all the significance of a 
fresco of the same period? 

We could spend unlimited time among 
the paintings but it is important that 
pupils should enjoy their hour and not be 
weary at the end of it, so we think ir 
much better to impress upon them a few 
things which they can remember rather 
than a mass which will only lead to con- 
fusion. We like to help visitors, both 
young and old, to use their own eyes to 
see what they look at, in the sense of 
understanding it, to ask themselves why a 
picture was painted, what interested the 
man who did it. Was it design or was it 
color, was it mass or perspective or some 
combinations of these? Was his interest 
centered or was it diffused? Was the 
painting done for the church, for royalty, 
or for the painter’s own pleasure? When 
was it painted, and what materials had 
the painter at his command? 

Visits to the picture galleries are very 
helpful and of more general interest 
perhaps than any others, but for the 
greatest appreciation of art, drawing with 
one’s own hands is invaluable. The hours 
for drawing in the schools are limited so 
our Saturday classes at the Museum meet 
a public demand, and many school 
teachers advise their own pupils to come 
to us. 

We have a number of classes offering 
different types of work but all are based 
upon Museum study. No child would be 
taught to read without books or to 
compose music without hearing great 
compositions, so we feel that a pupil 
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SKETCHES AND ILLUSTRATIONS MADE AFTER REFERENCE TO MUSEUM SPECIMENS IN THE 
ART CLASSES OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS MARY PARKMAN 
SAYWARD, SENIOR MUSEUM INSTRUCTOR 
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should acquire knowledge and inspiration 
from the art of the past for his own 
creative work. 

Memory and free brush drawing play 
an important part. In che latter the child 
may copy a Japanese print. Several 
drawings he may make before he is 
satisfied with the curve of the mouse’s 
back or the lines of his cail but in the 


process he will have acquired a quality of 


line which enables him to express him 
self more freely in a memory drawing 
The problem may be a game, some 
incident at home, When 
the little to draw ani- 
mals they may go to find some in the 


Or a circus 
children want 


galleries; incidentally, they never dreamed 
there were so many, and, at last, on 
a wonderful hunting carpet from India, 
they find juste what they want—running 
elephants. Then back in the classroom 
they draw them from memory and in 
their 
Another exercise of the memory comes 


any position that suits fancy 





through sequence drawing. The pupil 
looks at some object, and then draws it 
from memory. Next he makes a drawing 
directly from the object and later another 
memory drawing with no reference to 
his former ones nor to the object. A 
comparison of the last with the first is 
always interesting, convincing us that 
when we look at things we “‘see’’ very 
liccle 

The figure and 
composition are particularly popular as 
pupils like to make illustrations, but 
during the lessons they must learn a great 
deal about design both in line and color 
Pupils are taken co the galleries to analyze 
some color scheme they like or they study 
some detail in an early painting which 
may help in their own arrangement. 

In an older class, compositions are made 


classes in animal 


in pencil or charcoal when emphasis is 
upon both line and mass treatment as in 
an illustration of a fable, or a bit from 
daily life 

















BRUSIti DRAWINGS 
BY CHILDREN 110i 
. YEARS OLD 











BRUSH DRAWINGS BY VERY YOUNG CHILDREN, WHO HAVE BEEN INSPIRED BY THE WORKS 
OF JAPANESE AND CHINESE ARTISTS SEEN IN THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS COLLEC- 


TIONS 


MARY PARKMAN SAYWARD, SENIOR MUSEUM INSTRUCTOR 
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Some copying is done for a study 
of color relation and the structure of 
pattern but as a means to an end, not 
as an end in itself. Casts, too, are used 
occasionally but with an approach by 
which the pupil seeks for rhythm, dwell- 
ing upon the most important lines and 
ignoring others, trying to give his draw- 
ing a touch of the life which existed in 
the original marble. 

In all classes pupils are encouraged to 


feel strongly and to express their own 
individuality but they must have a good 
foundation if they would produce any 
thing of value to themselves or to anyone 
else. They must learn that life and rhychm 
and composition are all important in their 
drawings. Also they must learn to think 
long and to work quickly, for we say with 
the old Chinese painter, ‘“Think intently 
of what you are doing, and your thought 
will flow off the tip of your brush.”’ 


Possibilities of Cut-work in Design 


Harriet Wricut. May GonperMAN 


EDISON SCHOOL, 


N OUR search for some method of 

motivation in history, geography, and 
related subjects, we have found the cut- 
out the most satisfactory. It has real 
merit in itself besides opening the way 
to complete freedom in self-expression. 
Since freedom is only to be found in con- 
formity to law, the principles of unity, 
variety, harmony, and symmetry must be 
kept in mind. The use of the cut-out will 
richly repay the efforts of both teacher and 
student. 

It will do the following things: 

1. Furnish new ways of self-expression 
in reading, history, and geography 

2. Develop a feeling for delicacy of 
line, balance, proportion, a sense of the 
fitness of things. 

3. Bring freedom without self-con- 
sciousness, appealing especially to the 
adolescent. 

4. Train the observation 
see beauty. 


ability to 


SPOKANE, 


WASHINGTON 


5. Develop originality and imagina- 
tion. 

6. Give a different approach to school 
work, a novel method of motivation. 

7. Add joy to history, geography, 
reading, etc. Because of its novelty it 
helps to fix highlights in those subjects 

8. Provide a pleasant way to make 
book reports, while developing che 
ingenuity. 

9. Acquaint the student with many 
sorts of books. He will need to search 
through art books, supplementary books, 
magazines, and reference works for 
suggestions which he can adapt to his own 
needs 

10. Lead him 
increasingly discerning eye, the beauty 
that lies in proper balance and proportion 
in design. 

The possibilities of this activity are as 
great as the circle of the worker's 
imagination. 


to observe, with an 
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Book Jackets 


Murprep E. Lusk 


ART INSTRUCTOR, 


WORCESTER, 


Wat girl or boy will not respond 
to designing a fine book jacket? 
There is just enough mystery and thrill in 
ic to appeal to his imagination. Try ic, 
sometime, and see what a happy time 
you will all have. I gave the problem to 
an eighth-grade junior high class and 
found it sufficiently successful to warrant 
a repetition. Next time, however, it 
will take a more specific form, for text- 
book covers will be designed. In that 
way, a need will be fulfilled, always an 
asset in an art project 
When I told che children’s librarian of 
my plan, she, with her characteristic co- 
operation, hunted up some stunning book 
jackets, tucked away in a drawer, and 
insisted that | take them. They proved to 
be of great value to the class, inspiring 
them to discuss with splendid enthusiasm, 
if not with equal intelligence, their out- 
standing features. Space relationship, 
with good balance of the various parts of 
the design were stressed. Eager en- 
thusiasts could scarcely wait to choose a 
title for their own book jackets, either a 
familiar one to them, or one from the land 
of make-believe. Ideas came thick and 
fast—it was no easy task to weed them 
out, convincing these young adventurers 
that they must not print a whole story on 
the cover of a book, but leave something 
for the Therefore, the fewer 
words, the better 


inside 


GRAFTON STREET 
MASSACHUSETTS 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Because of lack of experience it seemed 
best to make the problem as simple as 
possible, so a 9” x 12” white paper was 
folded in the middle, making a sheet 
6” x g” upon which the design was to be 
planned. By having che fold at the left- 
hand side, the paper opened like a book. 
The class was in need of something 
definite in the way of suggestions. These 
were given by drawing a few simple 
motifs such as parallel horizontal lines 
of varying widths, scallops, circles, 
squares, and triangles on the board. From 
these each pupil assembled a border, using 
Best Maugard’s method. This border was 
placed at the top and bottom of the 
paper—perhaps one-quarter inch down. 
The lettering was planned most carefully, 
working at first with oblongs, cut from 
paper, which were shifted about until 
the best balance was worked out. The 
larger space at the bottom of the paper in 
the way of a margin was brought out. 
After the proper spaces were decided upon, 
the letters were designed to fit these 
spaces. 

Ac about this point in the procedure, a 
class criticism was staged. Common 
errors were discussed and helpful sugges- 
tions made. Good points were enlarged 
upon, and all cruel, personal, destructive 
criticism discouraged. Because of this 
the youngsters were willing to rearrange 
their plans if necessary They had great 
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a Ln Mn Li Min Lr Bn ti te Cn in Mn am om 


CHANCES | SEAWOLF 





BOOK JACKETS ARE AN ART PROBLEM THAT WILL CORRELATE WITH THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
IN A MOST FASCINATING WAY. THESE DESIGNS ARE SUBMITTED BY MILDRED E. LUSK, 
ART INSTRUCTOR, GRAFTON STREET JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BLOCK PRINTS REPRODUCED FROM ONE OF THE BLOCK PRINT ALBUMS MADE BY THE 
PUPILS OF MARY BLACK DILLER, SHIPPEN SCHOOL, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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fun in finding suitable designs to ac- 
company their lettering. These designs 
were adapted to the children’s purposes, 
but were not strict copies for if a pupil 
showed much originality, he was en- 
couraged to design his own decoration. 
Next, a careful tracing by means of carbon 
paper was made from the white paper to 
a folded sheet of neutral tinted construc- 
tion paper—either light gray or tan. 





In order to improve the technique, the 
white paper was painted first. Many 
atrocious color schemes never came to 
light, because I limited the color scheme 
to black, white, and one vivid poster 
paint such as orange, vermillion, blue, or 
emerald green. I am sure that many 
heartaches were saved, and the book 
jackets took on a very ‘‘posteresque’’ look, 
with very little effort. 


The Block Print Album 


Mary Brack Ditter 


SHIPPEN SCHOOL, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


NE of the finest inspirations of the 

art department of the Shippen 
School is the generous enthusiasm of the 
students which is aroused by the ac- 
complishment of a fellow worker. So 
deep is the interest shown in the develop- 
ment of the work of each student that a 
plan was decided upon by which the work 
of the students might be exchanged. We 
would make an album! 

Each girl planned the color scheme of 
her book. One girl chose white paper 
with the design printed in brown ink, the 
school colors; another made her book of 
blue and cream. Black and white was the 
most popular combination. The album 
contained illustrated quotations chosen 
by the students, who used water colors, 
tempera, or colored ink for the rendition 
of their varied subjects. These pages were 
individual and not exchangeable. 

On the first page of each book was the 
speech of the artist Dubedat from Shaw’s 
“The Doctor’s Dilemma’’—‘‘I believe 
in Michael Angelo, Velasquez, and 


Rembrandt; in the might of design, che 
mystery of color, the redemption of all 
things by Beauty everlasting, and the 
message of Art that has made these hands 
blessed Amen.” 

Then came the block print section. 
Every girl agreed to design and cut three 
linoleum blocks. Dogs were the inspira- 
tion of five girls. One of the girls made 
an excellent portrait of her own dog and 
the other four girls made interesting 
designs of imaginary canines. Portrait 
studies of girls were carved by the tools of 
seven students, and landscapes, marines, 
and cuts of famous sculpture were added 
to the album. And now each girl ex- 
changed prints with every other member 
of the art department, printing the design 
with the colored ink which had been 
selected for the varied color schemes 

The making of the album has been a 
thrilling adventure, and in years to come 
ic will hold che threefold enjoyment of 
attainment, record, and collection of a 
happy student year. 
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THE DOG IN’ DESIGN 
ne 7 scenes EES 





THE DOG IN DESIGN IS AN INTERESTING PLATE (NO 3) FROM THE SCHOOL ARTS PORTFOLIO, 
‘ANIMALS IN DECORATION,” PUBLISHED BY THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., WORCESTER, MASSA 
CHUSETTS. DIFFERENT WAYS IN WHICH THESE DOG DESIGNS MAY BE APPLIED TO CRAFT 
DECORATION ARE SUGGESTED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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TABLE COVER 


BELT GUCKLE 











THESE CRAFT OBJECTS HAVE BEEN DECORATED BY AN ART STUDENT USING THE DOG MOTIFS 

FROM PLATE 3 OF THE *“ANIMALS IN DECORA TION” PORTFOLIO SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE 

PAGE THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE EFFECTIVE APPLICATIONS OF THESE DESIGNS WHICH 
CAN BE DEVELOPED 
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Still Life Drawings 


KATHARINE | YLER 


ART TEACHER, LAKE VIEW HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TILL life drawings executed directly 

with lettering pens offer students an 
opportunity to express structural facts in a 
clear and decisive style. Several sketches 
were made of objects, the forms of which 
were studied and understood. Analysis 
of effects and illusions of space and 
line relationships developed organizations 
having spatial existence and expressive 
form. Repetitions of ellipse forms, 
linear and curved masses, combined with 
diagonals of the table edges, created a 
rhythmic vitality and a pattern op- 
portunity which the class seized upon. 

The idea was stressed that objective 
nature furnishes the beginning for a 
compositional organization and that the 
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SILHOUETTE MAKING 








CUT PAPER SILHOUETTES BY FLORENCE GIFFORD, AUBURN, NEW YORK. 
IS AN EXCELLENT PROBLEM FOR STUDENTS, AS COMPOSITION AND FORM MAY BE STUDIED 


WITHOUT DEVOTING ATTENTION TO CONFUSING AND INTRICATE DETAIL 





STILL LIFE IN PEN AND INK IS AN INTERESTING SUBJECT FOR BLOCK PRINTING. ABOVE IS A 


BLOCK PRINT MADE FROM A PEN AND INK STUDY AND BELOW ARE TWO SUBJECTS IN PEN 
AND INK MADE BY PUPILS OF KATHARINE TYLER (SEE PAGE 272) 
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TEMPERA PAINTINGS OF ANIMALS IN BLACK 


AND WHITE AND TONES OF GRAY IS A 


PROBLEM SUBMITTED TO SCHOOL ARTS BY ABBIE LOUISE PIERCE, SOUTH BEND. INDIANA 


search must ever be for the expressive 
values in the objects rather than a mere 
slavish copying of the lights and shadows 
and the accidental values seen on the 
surface. Suggestions which emphasized 
compositional values were made by 
students in class criticism 

Some of the drawings were developed 
as linoleum cuts. For this, battleship 


linoleum was glued to a wood block, 


three-fourths of an inch thick. The lino 
leum was painted with white tempera in 
order that design details would show 
distinctly when the design was repro 
duced in reverse by use of tracing taken 
from the pen drawing. Next, the 
pattern was drawn with brush and ink, 
the white parts of the design were cut 
away and the design was handblocked on 
monks cloth. 





- 
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AN ANIMAL STUDY IN TEMPERA SUBMITTED BY ABBIE LOUISE PIERCE, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


A “Dream House Door Stop 


Grace Martin 


ART INSTRUCTOR, MILNE HIGH SCHOOL, STATE COLLEG! 
FOR TEACHERS, ALBANY, NEW YORK 
N interesting problem which the liked. These were criticized in class 


girls of Milne High School de- 
veloped in the seventh grade was the 
construction of a door stop modeled after 
their ideals of a dream house. The girls 
brought in snapshots, descriptions and 
clippings of houses they had seen and 


Notes and sketches were made to illus 
trate good and poor features in architec 
ture. Following this discussion their 
houses were drawn on a 6” x 9” rectangle, 
using quarter-inch scale and incorporating 


the most desirable features of any one 
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type of architecture. Colored 
gave added charm to the designs, which 
were next used as patterns in outlining the 
houses on half-inch board. These and the 
wedge-shaped pieces for the backs were 
sawed out and joined by the boys in their 
shop class. 

The house door stops were painted with 
tempera paint Shrubbery was some- 
times ‘‘planted”’ against the house and a 
coat of shellac waterproofed the job. 

With the home built, our attention 
turned to landscaping. A plot of ground— 
ag” x 12” cardboard, was deeded to each 
child. Formal and informal arrange- 
ments were tried until a plan suitable for 
the house was obtained. Front elevations 
were drawn showing trees, fences, gates, 
etc. Rock gardens, walks, and fences were 


crayons 


constructed from clay, pebbles, slate, or 
cardboard. Sponges were dyed green for 
the shrubbery. Daubs of paint produced 
spring flowers, while grass appeared with 
the aid of a paint brush. 

Gardeners’ catalogs were referred to 
and each girl kept accounts listing costs of 
seeding and planting, of fences, garden 
furniture, etc., as an extra bit of research 
work in mathematics. 

A ‘House Beautiful’’ contest was held. 
Judges were appointed. Points to con- 
sider in choosing the best ‘Model 
House’”’ were discussed and listed. The 
whole junior high school took an active 
interest in this project and became keenly 
and wisely critical of the dwelling places 
in their city 
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PEWABIC POTTERY OETROIT CRANBROOK SCHOOL DETROIT 
CUT BY PAUL BAUD CUT BY EUGENE REEBER 
BLOCK PRINTS BY PUPILS OF ELIZABETH SPENCER JOHNSON, 


JEFFERSON INTERMEDIATE 


SCHOOL, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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TWO CRAYON SKETCHES OF THE DREAM HOUSE” DOOR STOPS DESIGNED BY SEVENTH 
GRADE GIRLS UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF GRACE MARTIN, MILNE HIGH SCHOOL, ALBANY 
NEW YORK 
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NATURALISTIC ANIMAL AND BIRD DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERY AS 
WORKED OUT BY PUPILS IN THE CZECHOSLOVAKIAN SCHOOLS 
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Creative Landscape Compositions 


KATHARINE | YLER 


HEAD 
COLLEGE, 


NORTH DAKOTA landscape com- 

positions proved to be a creative 
opportunity and a joyous satisfaction to 
our students because they were encour- 
aged to give their reaction to things they 
had seen without imposed restrictions, set 
rules, or formulas. The class aimed to 
capture the spirit of beautiful line. form, 
color, and relationships. Emphasis was 
placed on rhythmic line movement, from 
the start, to insure the right organization 
of line direction. 


OF ART DEPARTMENT, SUMMER 
VALLEY CITT, 


SESSION, 
NORTH 


STATE TEACHERS 
DAKOTA 


The class began by drawing with char- 
coal on manila paper, size 18” x 24”. To 
encourage bold, strong rhythms, the 
students were told to stand while they 
drew with full arm movement, which 
made it easier for them to create moving, 
spatial relationships. By experimentation 
and by applying knowledge of general 
principles of composition, a satisfactory 
order was secured. 


After the line organization was simpli- 
(Continued on page ix) 





LANDSCAPE DRAWING 





IN CRAYON BY 


A PUPIL OF KATHARINE TYLER 
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"HELPS FOR TEACHING ART TO THE CHILDREN 
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GARTEN AND PRIMARY 
GRADE TEACHERS INVITED 
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First Grade Creative A\rt 


Beatrice Meyer 


SANTA PAULA 
HEN a visitor comes to my 

schoolroom and sees the art work, 
invariably this question is asked: ‘‘How 
do you teach creative art?’’ And when | 
reply, ‘‘I don’t teach it; children learn to 
draw by drawing and they create by 
creating,’’ next follows, ‘‘Oh, well, you 
draw, so it’s easy to inspire the children.”’ 
I try to explain chat it’s not my drawing 
anybody’s drawing that is the 
essential to inspire children to make their 
own pictures. It is the urge to express 


or 


their own thoughts and emotions through 
making pictures that must come first. 
Some way, you must inspire them, not to 
copy your work, but to do their own. 
Some of the ways used to inspire these 
Mexican children and the results are here 
presented to you 


CALIFORNIA 


Bur, first, lec us turn back to our early 
art training. Remember how we were 
taught art—each child given a piece of 
paper, usually six by nine, then cold not to 
touch it, but to give attention to direc- 
tions. A picture was shown us (seldom 
made before us) and we were directed to 
do thus and so, so we would have a 
picture like the teacher's. Did you ever 
really want one of those pictures? Seldom, 
but you'd learned from ‘‘trial and error’’ 
that it was best to try to remember all 
and not touch 
tempting paper until time was given 
After which we all set to it and made 
pictures as near like hers as we could and 
felt awkward and dumb when we failed 
Occasionally, a brave child would add a 
sun or new moon or extra flourish to his 


those directions that 
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DESIGNS INSPIRED BY THE DRAWINGS OF MISS BEATRICE MEYER’S FIRST GRADE PUPILS OF 
AULA, CALIFORNIA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS. THE NEXT THREE FULL PAGE ILI 
| IRAWINGS FROM WHICH THESE DESIGNS WERE MADI 
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DRAWINGS BY FIRST GRADE PUPILS OF SANTA PAULA, CALIFORNIA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
MISS BEATRICE MEYER, INSTRUCTOR. THESE PICTURES HAVE A DESIGN-LIKE QUALITY THAT 
SEEMS TO BE A GIFT OF EVERY SMALL CHILD 
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TWO MORE CRAYON DRAWINGS THAT SHOW THE RHYTHMIC QUALITY OF A DECORATIVE 
DESIGN. MISS BEATRICE MEYER, SANTA PAULA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SUBMITS THIS WORK 
BY HER FIRST GRADE PUPILS 
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picture, only to have it speedily go into 
the waste paper basket. Until, by che 
end of eight years of taking directions and 
squelching your own ideas, which by now 
you were satisfied were poor ideas, art was 
openly disliked by most boys and girls. 

Imagine all the folks in the block where 
you live hopping out of their beds at the 
same hour, eating the same things for 
breakfast, promptly at the right hour, all 
front doors opening, husbands departing, 
wives waving, like so many birds in 
cuckoo clocks. Yet too long have we 
wanted all children to do the same thing 
at the same time (giving the same dose of 
education regardless of individual capaci- 
ties or needs), hoping to produce—what? 
Folks as stupid as we 

But the visiting novice will say, “If 
you don’t teach art. what do you do? 
How do you get them to do it? When | 
give out paper and tell them to create 
they ask, ‘What do you want me to 
do?’”’ Try putting materials where 
children can get them when they want 
them; then leave them alone when they 
make pictures. 

One secondary teacher said she told her 
class she wanted them to make ‘‘some- 
thing from a anything they 
liked,’’ but no one could think of any- 
thing to draw or what they liked, nor 
could they remember how the animals 
looked. (What kind of ears did the 
elephant have? Did che giraffe have 
horns or spots? Finally one boy made 
something that resembled an elephant, so 
the rest of the class tried elephants, but all 
agreed they were queer looking. Why 
didn’t they make varied pictures? They 
hadn’t been thinking and feeling in 
terms of circuses. They were too old for 


circus 





the thrill of them but they had tried to be 
obliging, lacking that inner urge. 

First is the inspiration, and when the 
children are inspired that’s the time to 
draw regardless of your program. Pro- 
grams are sort of like crutches for the in- 
experienced teacher, but shouldn't be 
followed when following a schedule isn’t 
best for each child. There is a time for 
everything, but it’s never the same time 
for all of us. 

Manuel came to me during a reading 
period, one day, and said, ‘‘] want to make 
a picture.”” I motioned to some available 
twelve by eighteen paper and colored 
chalk, but he said, ‘‘No, I want to make a 
big picture!’ I nodded to a large piece of 
paper (36” x 48”) chat had hung several 
days over the blackboard, which was 
what he wanted, and he went confidently 
to ic and made a gay pirate ship. Santa 
Paula not being a port town, I don’t know 
what inspired him, but the inspiration 
was caught. Lupe came once during the 
hour we call ‘“‘free period’? with her 
sewing to say, ‘‘Pleez, | don’t want to 
sew; you let me make the king’s house,”’ 
and such a lovely many-colored house, 
full of windows and turrets that she 
made, having a huge basket on each side 
of the house full of flowers; from the blue 
sky a red and orange sun looked smilingly 
down on the king’s house. She asked, 
‘You like it?’’ It seems necessary to some 
children that you like what they make. 
They want your approval, and you learn 
to like honest efforts. And when they 
know you like best the pictures they 
made alone, not copied, they will delight 
you with things you would never have 
thought to have asked them to draw. 

What do I do when a child says, ‘I 
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don’t want to make a picture.” ‘“‘All 
right, you don’t have to. Would you like 
to work with the clay, or make some- 
thing with the tools, or what?’’ Unless 
the child is ill ic won't take long to find 
his interest and let him do it. If he 
doesn’t draw for a week or a month, no 
matter. He finally will want to try the 
materials if you have strength enough to 
leave him alone until he wants to make 
a picture. 

Twelve army airplanes flew over our 
school bungalow one day, so we all went 
out and watched their maneuvers. When 
we returned to the room most of the 
boys wanted to make pictures to take 
home to show “the mother.’"’ Some 
made extra ones for me. 

The free soup-kitchen, opened last year, 
inspired pictures of steaming bowls and 
lines of children and large kettles over 
fires that were most interesting. Children 
will try anything because they don’t know 
what’s difficult, and starting them when 
young they don’t have to forget what 
they have learned, or remember what 
they should have learned; they fearlessly 
make their own ideas and if another child 
copies their pictures they call ‘‘He copy; 
he copy.”’ 

But you will say, ‘‘How do you get 
them started the first of the new year?”’ 
Put out materials so they can get them 
when they want them, telling them this 
paper is for making pictures. If asked 
what I like, I say ‘‘I like flowers’’ and 





when a child says, ‘‘Pleez, you make 
pictures of flowers,”’ I make on the 
board the best flowers I can make. They 
suggest; | draw. Then I erase them and 
suggest that there are many others we 
didn’t make, and always the results have 
been interesting. Now the child who 
draws a house or a plane or anything else 
I can recognize is encouraged with ‘‘This 
is a good house.”’ Gradually they will 
understand that you mean for each child 
to make what he wants as he wants it 

Children have certain things they put 
in most pictures. Each child has a sort of 
trade-mark. 
clouds in her pictures; another tailless 
birds with long beaks, big eyes, legs, toes, 
and wings that fantastically curve and 
are always just under the blue of the sky 
You will be able to pick out the drawings 
of many children by these signs. 

After hearing a story they often want 
to make a picture. Once after telling that 
Aztec fairy story of the ““Talking Bird”’ 
many children made beautiful birds 
They were interestingly different. We 
use wax crayons for many pictures but the 
children never tire of using the colored 
chalk on wet paper. Of course, the 
papers have to be fixed with a fixatif to be 
kept. 

We emphasize three necessary things 
that will help you get original pictures 
1, inspiration; 2, available materials to 
catch that inspiration; 3, freedom to work 
as long as the child pleases. 


One little girl always has 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE AND THE TREE OF LIFE ARE THE MOTIFS FOR THESE FIRST GRADE 
DRAWINGS, BY FIRST GRADE PUPILS OF BEATRICE MEYER, SANTA PAULA, CALIFORNIA 
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TEMPERA PAINTINGS BY SECOND GRADE PUPILS OF FAIRY STORY SUBJECTS 
FLORENCE BATTLE, WILLIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT, SUBMITS THIS WORK BY HER PUPILS 
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Primitive Man in a Modern School 


Excise Rew Boytston 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR 
F primitive man could peep into a 
modern classroom and see himself as 

the children do, no doubt he would give 

one of those queer grunts and then laugh 

with delight over his spirited chase for a 

clay Sabretooth on the sandtable, and the 

sight of his own modern descendants at 


their desks, as earnest in the making of 


crude baskets and stone implements as his 
own kinsmen of early history. 

The second graae children of Luckie 
Street School were much engrossed in 
this true, true story of primitive man. 
They had been saturated with the subject, 
and had gazed in wonder at the queer 
animals and hairy people that had jumped 
right out of the stereopticon slides and 
postcards on the wall, just for them to 


see. They wanted to make models of 


those animals, to feel them grow under 
their baby hands, for it was fun to 
squeeze and pat the soft clay into shape. 
But the pity was, there was no money to 
buy all che materials that were needed, 
and the clay crock had yielded its last 
crumbly morsel. Necessity, however, is 
the mother of invention, and a bright 
youngster ferreted out a clay bed that 
proved to be nothing less than a veritable 
treasure store. Buckets of clay were 
brought to school and worked and 
kneaded into the right consistency. Then 
the pictures were again consulted, and the 
jungle folk began to take shape. There 


OF ART, ATI 


ANTA, GEORGIA 
were dinosaurs and cave bears. lions and 
mastodons, and queer scaly things chat 
belonged in the fairy tales of history, and 
were delightful to make. There were 
primitive people of every shape, some 
carrying bundles of twigs on their backs, 
some with tiny babes slung in leather 
pouches over their shoulders, and others 
in action poses of all kinds. It was de- 
lightful to fashion their clothes from old 
scraps of fur and pieces of brown kid 
gloves. Paint furnished the hair, and 
vivid imagination supplied the rest that 
was lacking 

There were baskets woven of reed, 
with a coating of clay on a few to show 
the original method; there were beaver- 
board animals cut from scraps brought in 
by an enterprising child; there were rabbit 
skins to be cured in the primitive way 
whenever that animal had been used the 
evening before for rabbit stewin the home. 

Freehand cutting and coloring made 
figures for a blackboard panel that had 
been set aside for a large picture. Cave- 
men, cut on the fold, formed repeats for 
the border that encircled the room, and 
glossy acorns made such delightful brown 
chains for necklaces! 

Since all men must have food and 
shelter, a meat market was visited and 
bones carried home to be boiled clean for 
weapons and evidence of past 
With a coating of orange shellac, they 


orgy. 
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looked as if they, too, had been waiting 
for ages, just to be studied by these 
particular children of this very school 
Shelter was shown in the cave made of 
cement and rocks. With a fire of red paper 
and a few twigs, the atmosphere of the 
cave was realistic indeed, and a primitive 
man sat in the opening, scraping skins 
No project would seem quite complete 
without a booklet of stories to tell che 
tale; and it was not lacking here. Human 
figures, cut freehand on the fold, were 


easy to make, and the pages of these 
books held illustrative drawings and 
icems which the children 
anxious to keep 


were most 

Had modern man happened along to 
watch these eager children at work, he 
would have laughed heartily over che 
queer figures of ancient days; but he 
would also have learned a lesson in co 
operation and thrift and happiness chat all 
grew out of an ordinary day’s work at 


school. 

















PUPILS OF LUCKIE STREET 


THEIR STUDY OF 


SECOND GRADE 
BASKETS MADE IN 


SCHOOL, 
PRIMITIVE 


WORK ON 
TEACHER 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA, AT 


MAN ARIENNE THRASHER 


ELISE BOYLSTON, ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF ART 
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THESE VALENTINE WINDOW TRANSPARENCIES ARE CUT FROM STRIPS OF COLORED TISSUE 
PAPER AND PASTED TO THE WINDOWS OF THE SCHOOLROOM EDITH M. JEWELL, FREESTONF, 
CALIFORNIA 
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DECORATIONS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY WHICH MAY BI 
BORDERS OR WINDOW TRANSPARENCIES EDITH M 


USED AS BLACKBOARD 
JEWELI FREESTONE CALIFORNIA 
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NATURE POSTERS BY PUPILS OF MARIAN Ff BARTLE 
ART INSTRUCTOR MINNEQUA SCHOO! PUEBLO, COLORADO 
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Nature 


Posters 


Marian F. Bartie 


ART INSTRUCTOR, MINNEQUA 
POSTER time at Minnequa school is a 
period of general activity and interest. 
Ac the first mention of birds or flowers 
the children in the art classes are using 
odd scraps of paper for practice work, 
and nearly every child sees his bird 
or flower eventually decorating the final 
result. 

Weeks before we begin the final poster, 
we practice with pencil and scissors. We 
observe birds as to color and _ habits, 
either in their native haunts or in the 
nature study books of the school library. 
Flowers are studied in the same way. 
Things of particular interest are jotted 
down in a small notebook, and eventually 
everything is shared in the art room. If 
we are planning to make a bird poster we 
study such things as the shape of the bill, 
the feet, color of the bird, size, and where 
a certain bird is apt to be found. If a 
flower happens to be the subject, notes are 
taken on the shape of the leaves, petals, 
color. Then the poster is started. Each 
child makes a pattern and tries to make 





ub 


SCHOOL, PUEBLO, COLORADO 


his bird flower look lifelike and 
natural. When the pattern is satisfactory 
it is traced on colored poster paper and 
then cut out. The details are added care- 
fully and the final result is ready for the 
other members of the class to judge. 
Only the best birds and flowers are 
chosen to be mounted on the poster. 

Because of our long and careful prepara- 
tion, we find that we have very few 
failures. Very often the few children who 
have not succeeded in making a satis- 
factory bird have been successful in 
making an acceptable flower 

The children who have done the best 
work are chosen to assemble the poster 
and co add the letters. Each member of 
the class writes a slogan for the poster 
and the best one is chosen by a vote 

Not only does the making of these 
posters serve a good purpose in achieving 
remarkable results in classroom art, but 
they also serve the rest of the school for 
projects in nature-study work, language 
lessons, and in character building 


or 
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TWO SURFACE DESIGNS BY FOURTH GRADE PUPILS 
OF ANNIE PERNT JACKSON, ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA 
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DUTCH SCENES ARE CUT FROM PAPER TO ILLUSTRATE A POEM. ILLUSTRATIONS 
WERE MADE BY PUPILS OF JOANNA STAUFFER, CLEARFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 
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POUR WAX CRAYON DRAWINGS ON THE BACK OF OLD SHEETS OF WALL PAPER GIVE PRACTICE 
IN LARGE FREEHAND DRAWING AND ARE AN ECONOMY OF PAPER BEATRICE LEWIS 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Valentines for 


Primary Grades 


Marcie Coteman Harris 


TEACHER TRAINING 


JOHNSTOWN, 


AKING valentines in the primary 

grades often lacks objectives and 
results in a waste of time and materials 
If the activity provides for a study of 
color, the application of design principles, 
and a chance to use lettering, it can be 
defended educationally. 

Little difficulty is experienced in using 
color; and breaking away from the usual 
conventional, insipid, sweet prettiness of 
the commercial valentine is less difficult 
in the lower grades where the little people 
have not seen too many in the shop 


windows. Lettering in the lower grades, 


Illustrative Material that 


EXTENSION, 


JOHNSTOWN CENTER 
PENNSYLVANIA 


however, because the training of the 
larger muscles of the hand is desirable 
and cools for lettering are limited and 
large, presents some difficulty 

These samples provided a way for the 
tiny children of Westmont 
Schools, Johnstown, 


carry home the all-important message in 


Borough 
Pennsylvania, to 
letters large enough for primary children 
to cut, as well as affording an opportu 
nity to express all che love of creative 
color and sparkle of imaginative design 
within the child’s 
expression 


powers of graphic 


Really Helps Children 


Jessie Topp, ANN Van Nice Gate 


DEPARTMENT OF ART 
[LLUSTRATIVE material that is too 
far removed from the actual drawing 
that the child does is of dubious value. 
It is difficult for Mary to see just how to 
improve her own work if material of a 
different subject matter and far above her 
level of achievement is shown to her 
One plan which has proved very suc- 
cessful in developing illustrative material 
that really helps is to show children 
drawings of the same subjects they have 


EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
used. But the drawings shown to the 
children are very much better in arrange 
ment and in dark and light pattern. The 
teacher must paint these pictures, using 
the same subject matter, the 
brushes, paint, and paper that che child 
uses. When these two things are kept 
constant, the only variable 
arrangement or design. It is easy for the 
child to see the reason for the difference 


same 


is that of 


(Continued on page ix) 
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ABOVE IS A CHIL p's DRAWING, AND BELOW A DRAWING MADE BY THE TEACHER, USING THE 
SAME ARRANGEMENT AND IDEAS. SEEING IMPROVEMENTS UPON HIS VERY OWN DESIGN 
PICTURE WILL ENCOURAGE THE CHILD AND BE MORE HELPFUL IN SHOWING HIM HIS MISTAKES 
THAN ANY AMOUNT OF REFERENCE TO ILLUSTRATIONS THAT ARE BEYOND HIS UNDER- 
STANDING JESSIE TODD AND ANN VAN NICE GALE SUBMIT THIS SUGGESTION 
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A CHII p’s DRAWING AND THE TEACHER'S MADE TO SHOW THE PUPIL HOW EFFECTIVE HIS 
IDEA CAN BECOME WITH IMPROVED TREATMENT. JESSIE TODD AND ANN VAN NICE GALE, 
DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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SUCCESSIVE STEPS IN PI ANNING AN ALL-OVER PATTERN AS TAUGHT IN THE CZECHO 
SLOVAKIAN SCHOOLS THIS §(HOWS THE GRADUAL COMPLETION OF THE ENTIRE SURFACE 
INSTEAD OF FINISHING ONE PART OF THE PATTERN AT A TIME 
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TWO CRAYON DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING AMERICAN HISTORY. OLGA SCHUBKEGEL, 
SUPERVISOR OF ART, HAMMOND, INDIANA, SUBMITS THIS WORK BY HER PUPILS 
> 
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Poster Work in the Grades 
RacHet Herten Bones 
SUPERVISOR OF ART, BAY SHORE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BAY SHORE, 


NEW 


HILDREN as a rule enjoy making 
posters This is particularly crue after 
the art of letter 
latter seems an 


mastered 
first this 


have 
spacing. At 
arduous task and sometimes a seemingly 


they 


impossible one for certain pupils to meet. 
But with patience on the part of both 
teacher and pupil ict can be overcome. 
Last winter an opportunity was offered 
to our schools which was a real incentive 
coward better poster work. The Parent- 
Teacher Association offered prizes to the 
pupil making the best poster from each 
A and B section of each grade in the 
grammar schools. The general topic was 
any kind of a health poster. The prizes 
were large boxes of paints. The interest 


ran high. 
Before starting the posters, our school 
nurse, Mrs. Marjorie Dott, gave a 


health talk in each room on the various 
topics she had been emphasizing for the 
year. She led a general discussion with 
the children on the various points which 
might be covered in a health poster 
contest. This stimulated much interest as 
our nurse has a great deal of personality; 
and the children love to go to her office 
or have her come to their rooms. There- 
‘“‘mind-set’’ was ready for the 
drawing lessons. 


fore, our 


The first drawing period was spent in 
discussing possible slogans. As each was 


YORK 


given by a child ic was written on the 
board. When they were all on, the boiling 
down process began. Each slogan had to 
be reduced to not more than three words 
Some slogans were found to be imprac 
ticable and were eliminated. When che 
slogans had been completed and each 
child had decided which he or she wished 
for his or her poster, the following 
points weretaken upand carefully studied 


1. Definition of ‘‘poster.”’ 

2. Simplicity the ‘‘keynote’’ of poster 
making 

3. General arrangement of a poster 

4. Balance. 

5. Size of lettering in proportion to 
the illustration. 

6. Proper placing of lettering 

7. Simplicity of illustration 

8. Distribution of values 

9. Coloring. 
Necessity for neatness 


Many of these points had been taken up 
in previous lessons so this added drill or 
review just helped to ‘“‘clinch’’ the point 
for many pupils. And this study did 
really make an impression, for the follow 
ing term four of our pupils won prizes in 
an International Poster Contest 

Bogus paper 18” x 24” was used. The 
children measured off the spacing for the 
lettering. The most difficult part proved 
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to be in the proper spacing of the letters 
of each word in the space assigned to that 
word. But with a little help from the 
teachers the task was accomplished. In 
this part of the work the pupils received 
much ruler drill 

The pictures or illustrations were all 
original ideas of the children. They had 
had lessons in drawing figures, trees, 
landscapes, etc. The previous drill proved 
a great help as well as a time saver. 

The final step was the painting with 
tempera colors. As all children love to 
paint, this quite delighted them. In fact, 
they all begged chat every day be a 
drawing day 

The average time spent on this project 
was three thirty-minute periods per week 
for three months. A few teachers had 
their pupils remain after school to com- 
plete the work on time but most of it was 
done in the classwork period 


The best two posters from each grade 
and part of a grade were chosen and sent 
to the supervisor. A committee of four 
people met and after careful study of 
these poster the best from each room 
was selected. The prizes were distributed 
the night of our yearly school exhibit 
by the president of the Parent-Teachers 
Association. 

We considered that the problem was 
well worth while and well worked out 


and that the 


knowledge in theory as well as technique 


children gained much 
Six subjects can be used in a correlation 
of this kind, i.e., healch education, draw 
ing, English, grammar, arithmetic, and 
spelling. 


most of the pupils selected exercise or 


Ic was interesting to note that 


out-of-door slogans which might be said 
to show where their greatest interest lies 


And, we believe, ic is generally under- 


(Continued on page ix) 





rWO SURFACE PATTERNS BY PUPILS OF FRANCES STOKES, ELY 





MINNESOTA 
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AN INDIAN BRAVE AND HIS SQUAW AND PAPOOSE ARE PICTURED ABOVE IN CRAYON BY 
GRADE SCHOOL PUPILS OF HAMMOND, INDIANA. BELOW THEY ILLUSTRATE VIKING SHIPS 
IN COLORFUL CUT PAPER AND CRAYON PICTURES. OLGA SCHUBKEGEL, SUPERVISOR OF ART 
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THE SECOND AND THIRD GRADE CHILDREN OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, HAMMOND, INDIANA, DREW 
PICTURES OF INDIAN LIPE IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR HISTORY LESSONS OLGA SCHUBKEGEI 
ART SUPERVISOR 
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ae ae, we 


NOURI 





THIRD GRADE PUPILS IN THE HAMMOND, INDIANA, SCHOOLS MADE THESE SPIRITED 
DRAWINGS OF THE LIFE OF THE CAVEMEN. OLGA SCHUBKEGEL, ART SUPERVISOR 
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TWO ILLUSTRATIONS OF A FARM LIFE PROJECT BY GRADE SCHOOL PUPILS IN THE 
HAMMOND, INDIANA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS. OLGA SCHUBKEGEL, SUPERVISOR OF ART 
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Flowers in Futuristic Design 


Gertrupe WooLLeN 


ART TEACHER, 


ARLY in che year there developed in 
the pupils of one of our fifth grade 
classes a decided interest in 
The art room was literally del- 


futuristic 
design 
uged with advertisements from current 
magazines; and were 
asked as to why objects were represented 


many questions 
so very differently from the way they 
actually appeared 

They were interested in the human 
figure so angular and queer looking. They 


FUTURISTIC FLOWERS 





DESIGNED IN 


CALEXICO, CALIFORNIA 


marveled at automobiles sailing up 
through space on colored rays of light. 
They were amazed at criss-cross buildings 
which seemed to be such large blocks at 
the top and, ac the same time, dwindle 
to almost a point at the bottom 

Finally, there came an actual demand 
from the pupils that they be allowed to 
try it themselves. So after a_ rather 
heated discussion, we came to a decision 
and actual work was started on a futur- 


fj 
| 


FUTURISTIC FLOWERS 


CRAYON BY 


PUPILS OF GERTRUDE WOOLLEN, CALEXICO, CALIFORNIA 


| 
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istic design, using a flower as the motif 
Wich freedom, their 
delight was unbounded and they worked 
rapidly, in fact, too rapidly for desired 


this unrestricted 


results, for their knowledge of design was 
not sufficient to permit such rapid work 
and good results. But after che feverish 
excitement of this one class period, they 
returned to the next art class content to 
work and with 


However, interest ran high 


more slowly more 
thought 
throughout the entire time 

After several periods of work and as 


many class criticisms, designs were being 


developed, attractive in line and inter 
esting in spacings 

We then spent one period on color and 
color combinations. With no less interest, 
but with a great deal of care and caution 
the crayons were applied and the flowers 
bloomed into a mass of color. Lines were 
changed here and there to bring about 
a more beautiful color combination 

When the 12” x18” units were finished 
using transparent paper we traced designs 
and repeated them on 24” x 36” bogus 

This problem won a blue ribbon at the 
Imperial County Fair, this spring 








SNOW PLAKE 
MEDFORD 


DESIGNS CUT OUT OF 


OREGON, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





PAPER BY 





FIRST 
LOUISE HOLLENBACK 


GRADE PUPILS OF THE 


SUPERVISOR OF ART 





' 
‘ 
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5 
TWO CALIFORNIA MISSIONS PAINTED IN TEMPERA BY FOURTH GRADE PUPILS IN CONNECTION 
WITH A STUDY OF CALIFORNIA HISTORY. ANNIE PERNT JACKSON, ART TEACHER, ANAHEIM 
CALIFORNIA 
, 
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Stimulating Creative Art in the Classroom 


Murtprep May Oscoop 


ART DIRECTOR, BURRIS 


COLLEGE, 


ART is dynamic, vital, living, and 
results from an inner urge to express 
what one feels. It cannot be evolved 
with a set of rules as the basis. Art 
principles may be of value in analyzing 
why a work of art is good but consciously 
attempting to apply rules when creating 
precludes any possibility of true art. 
When the self is unharassed and unafraid 
creative art becomes an ecstatic adventure 
with limitless possibilities. Art is not a 
copy of nature, for if ic were, the human- 
istic element would be left out altogether. 
Nature plays upon the harp of the soul 
in myriad strains. Unrestrained expres- 
sion is unique with each personality. 
Teaching the child to construct lifeless, 
mechanical drawings may be of some 
value to him when scientific drawings are 
needed as in botany, zoology, and the 
like, but they should not be called art. 
An accurate drawing is no indication of 
the aesthetic quality of a work of art. 
Unless a child does more than copy castles 
from a history or story book or reproduce 
in clay some Greek or Roman temple, he 
has not entered the realm of creative art 
at all. He may thereby acquire some 
appreciation of the work of others, but he 
is not expressing himself. 
Art should be an integral part of the 
daily living of the child in the schoo! and 
in the home. The 


best way to insure 





SCHOOL, 
MUNCIE, 


BALL STATE 
INDIANA 


TEACHERS 


that art will function in adult life is to 
allow art to become a part of the child’s 
living from the nursery schoo! throughout 
college. If art fails to function during the 
child’s school days, there is slight reason 
to hope that he will make art function 
when he is freed from the pressure of his 
instructors 
PROCEDURE 
A. Ways or StimuLcatinG Creative Expression 
1. In our group meetings, creative expres- 
sion is stimulated by encouraging che children 
to cell of personal experiences, and if the child's 
experience suggests a new problem for che 
group or for individuals, the children are 
questioned until they plan ac least che first 
steps of the new problem. 
2. Often in group meeting a child sur- 
prises the group with a bic of are work chat he 
This 


child may have suggested a problem char will 


has done entirely on his own initiative. 


become a room activity for weeks co follow. 
3. Children’s toys and pets motivate an 
interest in making doll clothes, doll houses, 
houses for the pets, etc. 
4. New materials often give impetus to a 
Children are 


greatly stimulated by clean, fresh materials 


high type of creative work. 


Some of our best work has been done when 


new crayons or paints were brought in. Old 
crayons and muddy paints encouraged medi- 
ocre work but with the advent of fresh 


materials, the work may improve one hundred 
per cent. New and strange mediums invite 
new problems. 

5s. The weather stimulates the child to 
create piccures with moods or interpretative 


designs. 
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SECOND GRADE ORAWING 

















BY PUPILS OF MILDRED MAY OSGOOD, ART DIRECTOR, 
COLLEGE, MUNCIE INDIANA 





CRAYON DHAWINGS 
BURRIS SCHOOL, BALI STATE TEACHERS 











—o 
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CREATIVE DRAWINGS BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS OF MUNCIE 
INDIANA MILDRED MAY OSGOOD, ART DIRECTOR, BURRIS SCHOOL 
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6. Seasons and holiday 
work at certain periods o 
7. Children 


younger or older than cl 


catch 


problem becomes the ce 
several groups. Ic may bq 


group and cravel up, or cht 


the intermediate grades « 
ultimately become the do 
primary group. 


B. Devetorinc THE Prost 
STIMULATED 
1. The child explains 


group. 
show ic. 


His idea grows 


2. The group asks the q 
his piece of work. They c 
and after chis often sug; 
plans. 

3. The teacher may as\ 
enable them co think chr 
they otherwise might fail 

4. The child chooses 
because he feels he can do 
or third time he may carr 


14 


s influence the art 
the year. 
tas from groups 


Often a 


interest in 


bmsel ves. 
of 


Zin with a primary 


iter 


idea may begin in 
t high school and 
minanct interest in a 


1 THAT 1s BEING 


his work co the 


is he endeavors to 


rild questions about 
™ his weak points 


‘st new and better 


questions that will 
ugh a problem chat 
tO complete. 

» repeat a problem 
t better. The second 
the problem much 





farther. 


5. The realization of tthe child chac che 
teachers and children are if sympathy with his 


work and will enjoy his 


the child onward. 


achievements urges 


5 
t 
C. Devetopinc AN Aaraaci) Ten or INDIVIDUAL 


AND Group Activities 
1. In a discussion re 
or succeeding the work | 


discuss completed 


{ 


or artially 


od either preceding 
period the children 
completed 


problems. They commentfon— 


a. The quality of the idea the child is trying 


out. H 
b. Whether che child: 
indicates that he enj 
idea. : 


n 


rT e . + 
. The sensitiveness of 


arcist’s production 


oyed expressing his 


the colors used. 


d. Pleasing pattern. 

e. Interesting forms. 

f. Whether the child is up to his standard 
in said production or if ic is the beset 
effort of che child chus far. 

2. After 


work, they often choose 


voting for eight or ten best from a selection of 


discussing individual children’s 


the best work by 


thirty or forty pictures, designs, cards, etc. 
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3. Oftentimes all the children choose to 
try out for a book cover design, for example. 
After each feels he has done his best, they 
choose first the several better designs, and 
finally from these choose the best design. The 
method of developing appreciation just out- 
lined makes possible a high standard of 
attainment, encourages sympathy, for in- 
dividual progress, eliminates jealousy and 
open 


success of one or many in a group. 


makes for frank, enjoyment for che 


D. Devetopinc TecHNiQUuEs AND SKILLS 


Technique is never stressed as an end in 
itself. The child’s idea or plan is given 
first consideration. If the child thor- 
oughly enjoys the creation of his art 
product and yet the technique is crude, 
the child is not criticised for the poor 
handling of materials. If, on the other 
hand, the child plays around aimlessly, 
wasting materials through thoughtless 
work, the child’s technique indicates he 
has been a careless worker. The group 
suggests he plan more carefully next time 
Children are quick to notice improvement 
in others. An immature child may sur- 
prise the group by unusually fine work 
The children remark how fine it is in 
relation to previous work of said child 
and graciously give the praise that is due 
When there are happy, contented workers, 
technique will take care of itself 

The more intense the interest displayed 
by children in the activity at hand, the 
more skillful the children become. When 
the child feels that the activity is worth 
while, that ic will be appreciated and 
understood, he will put all his energy into 
the task 

Formal directions may evolve a certain 
kind of technique, but ic will be stilted 
and far from natural. We cannot tell a 
child how to create a beautiful thing. We 
can inspire him perhaps, but only hope 


that he will express something lovely 














Creative Landscape Compositions 
(Continued from page 280) 

fied and made “‘to sing,’’ the landscape was de- 
veloped in values of dark and light. Experi- 
mentation with color ideas was begun by 
having each student plan a color harmony asa 
simple unit, carefully adjusting the proportions 
of each color to the others, and organizing a 
color harmony based on the unit. Creative 
compositions of landscapes helped our students 
to acquire knowledge of composition and 
color and strengthened their power of creative 
self-expression. Lettering pens and India ink 
combined with crayon was the medium used 
by some of our students. Orhers developed 
surface designs for textiles; these were based 
on North Dakota landscapes, the design 
being applied in India ink to silk crepe with 
free brush strokes. 


Illustrative Material that Really Helps 
(Continued from page 303) 

between her picture and that of the teacher. 
Then she knows how to improve her own 
work. The accompanying illustrations show 
the original work of the children, and the 
same theme developed by the teacher to fur- 
nish her pupils with illustrative material that 
will be really of assistance. 


Poster Work in the Grades 
(Continued from page 308) 
stood that children are more interested in the 
out-of-doors than other things. 

The work progressed smoothly and turned 
out very satisfactorily because of the excep- 
tional co-operation of our splendid corps of 
teachers in the Bay Shore grammar grades. 
With their hearty, cheerful, and earnest sup- 
port the results turned out even better than we 
had hoped. With a group of teachers like this 
a supervisor can hope for almost anything 
from the children. 


DEFERRED CREDIT 
THE Four excellent pages of modern lettering 
alphabets on pages 5, 12, 13 and 39 of the September, 
1932, issue of Tae Scnoot Arts MaGazing, were 
designed by students of Helen A. Thrush, Florida 
State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida. This 
credit by error was omitted from the September issue. 
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EWROPEAN ART CENTERS 


a tour including 


Rural England, London, Holland, Belgium, 


Paris, Germany, Switzerland 


Sailing June 29 


Inexpensive extensions to Italy 


$380.00 


_®™® re Gye JL 


Write for Folder 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


25 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 





SF ancy Leathers for craft 


workers 

A 5-cent stamp brings you samples. 
Sold by the whole or half skin, also cut to measure. 
TOOLS, DESIGNS, LACINGS, BOTH IN CALF AND 
GOAT SKIN, SNAP FASTENERS TO MATCH LEATH- 
ERS, LEATHER DYE, WAX POLISH, SPHINX 
PASTE, SLIDE FASTENERS, AND BAG PLATES 


W. A. HALL, 2509 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 








TO HELP YOU DEVELOP CRAFT 
IDEAS AND PROGRAMS 

SEND NOW FOR OUR NEW CATALOG JUST OUT 
It completely describes methods and materials for many 

varied crafts, including Metal, Graton & Knight leather, 

O-P, Art Stone, Spongex, Silk Painting, Glowing Glass and 

Wood, Soap and Lino Carving. {You will find it valuable. 

Free to Art Teachers and Supervisors 

NATIONAL HANDICRAFT & HOBBY SERVICE 

Dept. A 201 North Wells Street Chicago 








LEATHERWORK 


WILDERCRAFT Lesson Sheets give 
instructions for making useful articles 
Write for a free copy. Also a price list of 
craft leathers, calf and goat laces, tools, 
snaps, and lacing needles. 
Send 5c for Sample Cards 
WILDER & COMPANY 

1038 Crosby St. Chicago, Ill. 














pron een for 
Limotensm Biocie Bioc ny 





and Tooled I 
MORITZ LOEFFLER poe 














It really is 


a help to all—subscribers, advertisers, 
if Tue Scnoot Arts Mac- 


AZINE is mentioned when you write to 


publishers- 
the advertisers. They are all worthy of 


your patronage and your confidence. 














MOORE INSTITUTE 


OF ART, SCIENCE, and INDUSTRY 


Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women 
ANNOUNCES BY AUTHORITY OF THE 
STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION THAT 
THE DEGREE OF | 


BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS 


| 
WILL BE CONFERRED ON GRADUATES | 
| 








OF THE TEACHER TRAINING AND 
OTHER APPROVED COURSES 





This important advance in art edu- 
cation gives America’s oldest school 
of art applied to industry the added 
distinction of being the only insti- 
tution in Pennsylvania devoted ex- 
clusively to art training which is 
empowered to grant a degree to its 
graduates. 

For further information 

and catalogue, address 


S. W. Corner Broad and Master Sts. 























THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
SUMMER 1933 


POLAND Vivid peasant costumes, festivals, dances, homes. 
HUNGARY Internationally recognized artist-teachers. 


yh yam Design, stagecraft, commercial art, ceramics. 
TUNIS Helen B. MacMillan, Exec. Sec’y, 127 E.55,N.Y.C. 


INTERIOR: DECORATION 


Four Months Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Spring Term Starts Feb. Ist 
Send for Catalog 15-R. Also Home Study 
Course starts at once. 


Send for booklet 15- J 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - New York City 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 


ENTER IN JANUARY 











SAVE Professional trainina offered in Interior Architecture & 
A Decoration, Costume Design & Illustration, Graphic 
HALF Advertising, etc. Also a course for Training Teachers. 


YEAR! Address Box S, 2239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Complete courses leading to the Bachelor’s 
degree in Applied Arts, Fine Arts, and Art 
Education. State Accredited. Moderate 
tuition. Spring Term opens Jan. 9, 1933. 





Write F. H. Meyer, Director, for Catalog 














New Books Relating to Art 


Art AND Nature APPRECIATION, by George 
Howard Opdyke, M.A., Ph.D. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $3.50. 


It requires much courage and unlimited optimism 
to publish a work of this nature at this time. But 
the aesthetic side of life has a tremendous influence 
upon the practical work-a-day side, and its cultiva- 
tion brightens many a corner which would be other- 
wise dark. This book should find hearty welcome in 
the studio, the school, the home. The recognized 
elements of appreciation of beauty are broken up in- 
into palatable and easily digested morsels, which 
kindergartners may enjoy. In fact, the book is 
intended for those with no especial knowledge of art. 
Simple and non-technical terms have been employed 
to the maximum degree. The author’s observations 
on art principles are supplemented by quotations 
at the end of each chapter from the works and words 
of well-known leaders in the same field. It is one 
of the best books we have read for the man in the 
street or the woman in the kitchen who really would 
like to know why others rave over a work of art in 
the museum or the building on Euclid or some other 
avenue. 

The 564 pages need not be read at one time. A 
chapter a week will develop mental acumen and 
give aesthetic stisfaction for more than a year. 


EXPERIENCING Pictures, by Ralph M. Pearson. 
Published by Brewer, Warren & Putnam, New 
York. Price, $3.50. 

This book is a very comprehensive study of how to 
experience (to know and feel) art, and can be best 
explained by quotations from the Author’s Preface 
and from the book itself. The author’s objectives or 
quest is: 

To train vision to see the total content of pictures. 

To be aware of the various departments which 
make up this content. 

To segregate the elements of each department and 
analyze their function and relationship to other 
elements and the whole. 

To know the sources and nature of our reactions. 

To lay the foundations. 

In brief, for an intelligent judgment of all works of 
art. 

This book was written, according to the author, 
“To set down our available knowledge about tangi- 
ble contents of pictures so that we may form intelli- 
gent judgments of our own. 

“To discover most effective methods and pro- 
cedures of the new art education which has grown 
out of the modern movement. 

“To show that the Experience of Art which comes 
of creative practice can equip the individual to domi- 


. : nate the commercialized civilization in which we live 
Oakland California | “ae 3 
by applying that practice to his own environment. 
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Summary. Man cannot, at one stroke, build the 
architecture of his universe. He must begin with 
parts. He must feel his way. We are concerned 
with amateur creative self-expression not primarily 
for its values to society but for the construc- 
tive effects on the doer as these accrue to him; from 
the act of the doing. 

We need artists today who can think through this 
way to leadership. 

First, in equipping themselves for the responsi- 
bility of their task. 

Second, in production in all departments of art 
applied to life. 

Third, in effectively combating the disintegrating 
forces of ignorance, indifference, antiquarianism, 
and profit which dispute their way. 

Fourth, in asserting their leadership in the new 
education which is the only way of emancipation for 
youth and adult alike. 

Storms pass, winds change and come and go. 
But Creative Arts . . do not die! 

This is an excellent book for all interested in art. 
In every stage, art in pictures, art in architecture, art 
in machines, art in clothes, art in homes. It is a new 
and far-reaching step toward the universal practice 
of art, the experience of which is a most effective 
way to the understanding of all art. 


Mopern Poster ANNUAL, Volume 9, a collection 
of the year’s Best Specimens of Modern Colored 
Advertising Designs. Published by A. Broun, New 
York. Price, $5.00. 

Any one could assemble the examples of good 
posters, book covers, magazine inserts, and other art 
work passing over his desk, but it is not done; and 
much valuable material goes into the waste basket. 
For several years Mr. Broun has salvaged this 
excellent material, saving for artists, teachers, 
advertisers, and others much more than the price of 
the portfolio and placing at his right hand reference 
material of practical value. 

Thirty-five sheets, 10 x 13 inches, 
board portfolio. 


in substantial 


An IntrrRopuction To Cotor, by T. Elder Dick- 
son, M.A., D.A., Head of Art Department, George 
Watson’s Ladies’ College, Edinburgh. Published by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York and London. 
Price, $1.25. 

The author claims nothing original in this book; 
it is putting into practice for his own immediate 
requirements those accepted principles of color 
phenomena in common use. For this purpose he has 
reviewed the works of Doctor Ladd-Franklin and 
Professor Sargent, whose theories are reflected in this 
book. The experiments and exercises offered will be 
found very helpful to those beginning the study and 
teaching of color. 

Sixty-eight pages, 514 x 8% inches, with black and 
white illustrations and color inserts. 






VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 


300 Students 4-story Building 
Professional courses for 
serious students 
MID-YEAR ENTRANCE 
Profusely illustrated booklet 


| 42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 


| 1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK 


All phases of costume design and illustration taught. 
Incorporated under Regents. Credits given. Studio 
Sales Depts. dispose of our Students’ work. Free 
Placement Bureau. In recent Arnold,Constable Co. 
and Brooklyn Museum contests, in Nat’! Silk Ex- 
position and in Beaux Arts Ball Competition, Tra- 

phagen Students won first prizes. Write for Cat. S. 





INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 











TIMELY GUIDANCE IN 
ALL PRACTICAL ART SUBJECTS 
EXPERIENCED . PROGRESSIVE 
SUCCESSFUL 
MID-YEAR COURSES JAN. 3 and FEB. 6 
3ist YEAR 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. +« + CHICAGO 


S 








PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


Faculty of outstanding artists as 


Thomas Fogarty, Franklin Booth, Wal- 

f ter Beach Humphrey, Walter Biggs, 
Gordon Stevenson, Leon Carroll. Com- 

‘ mercial Art, Illustration, Painting, 

+ Modelling. Day and evening. Winter 
term, Feb. 6, 1933. Send for Bulletin SA 


350 Madison Avenue, New York,N.Y. 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


Aids in Teaching Language, Literature, 
History, Geography and Picture Study 








ONE CENT SIZE 
3x3} ° 
For 50 or more 


TWO CENT SIZE 


5} 6x8 
For 25 or more 


2250 SuBJECTS 


A FREE 


January if you send 


sample in 


name and position 
and mention this 
magazine 











Sir Galahad atts 
“I know of no other company that gives such beautiful 
pictures for such a small amount of money.” 
Illustrated Catalogue for 15 cents in coin or stamp 


‘The Perr Pictures G. 
Box 10 Malden, Mass. 


Order February pictures NOW; Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, etc. 25 for 50 cents. 544x8. No two alike 
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It is easy to follow and 


to get new plans from 
THE ART TEACHER 


... writes a California teacher... 


If you want good easy-to-teach art work then the 
492 pages of this big book will give you just the 
ideas in illustrated form that you can use. Six times 
as many illustrated pages as reading—work shown 
is that of school children—chapters divided among 
the subjects you teach in the art classes. 

Four hundred ninty-two pages—388 illustrated —68 
in color; 16 chapters of illustrations and reading. 
One chapter of art courses and picture lists. 

THE ART TEACHER was 
placed on the list of the 60 best 
educational books of 1931 by 
the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Twenty-six hundred 
twelve schools and teachers 
now own and use the book. 


If you would like to have the 
work of your class noticed, if 
you would like to save time in 
hunting for ideas, then write 
your name and address on the 
coupon below and mail— pay 
after Christmas if you prefer. 








THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 

543 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
(-] Enclosed is $8.00. Please send THE ART TEACHER at once 
[] Iam a sut scriber to THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


and would like to have subscriber’s privilege of having THE 


ART TEACHER on 10 days’ approval 


Name 


AppRESSs 


City or Town 


Art in Everypay Lirg, by Harriet Goldstein, 
Associate Professor of Art, and Vetta Goldstein, 
Instructor in Art, University of Minnesota. Pub- 
lishers, The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price, $3.00. (First edition reviewed in THe ScHooL 
ArTs MaGazInb, June 1926.) 

The new material in this revised edition has been 
added at the request of homemakers, teachers, and 
business people. More pages are devoted to “color” 
than to any other subject: “How to Know Color” 
and “ How to Use Color.” Of the several systems of 
color now on the market, the authors have selected 
two as examples, and those are described and illus- 
trated at length. The accepted elements in any 
scheme of art teaching—Harmony, Balance, Rhy- 
thm, Design, etc. all are well discussed and fully 
illustrated. Costume and dress design has a promi- 
nent place in which is incorporated “a table of 
suggestions for persons who have unusual problems 
in dress.’’ Complexion difficulties is another problem 
met with in everyday life and this is nicely taken 
care of. Many qualities are to be recommended in 
this book which any art teacher will prize. 

Five hundred and twenty-eight pages, 6 x 9 inches, 
324 illustrations, and complete index 


Paut McPuar.in, Birmingham, Michigan, is an 
authority on puppetry and marionette plays in the 
United States. He isan artist of recognized ability. 
He is the editor and illustrator of several puppet 
plays, and compiler of a valuable list of marionette 
plays which have been presented in marionette 
theatres. 

Mr. McPharlin can supply Puppetry Imprints 
from Europe, Yearbooks with news and pictures, 
Plays and play lists, Handbooks—about everything 
one would wish to know about this fascinating and 
highly educational art. 


Tue Draw et Portro.io of twenty-one plates, 
published by the manufacturers of Drawlet Pens— 
The Easterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., Camden, 
N. J.—is a splendid collection of instruction sheets 
for lettering and designing with Drawlet Pens. The 
basic principles of design are nicely illustrated in 
their application to borders, surface patterns, still 
life and landscape composition, etc. Several alpha- 
bets, both capitals and lower case letters, are also 
included in the portfolio. A 12-page pamphlet, 
“Instructions and Notes on Plates,’”’ accompanies 
the portfolio, adding much to the intelligent use of 
the packet. 

The sheets are 9 x 12 inches, stiff board, which 
will stand on end without curling. The retail price is 
$1.00. 


ArT FoR ScuHoots AND Co.LiEeaEs, by Peter S. 
Smyth, D.A., Art Master, The Academy, Alloa, 
Scotland. Published by Isaac Pitman & Sons, New 
York and London. Price, $3.75. The price of this 
book was misquoted in the December review. 


Your remittance should be enclosed with your order xil 
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“IN WHAT ISSUE DID I READ THAT?” is a question 
that should never puzzle readers of Tae ScHoo.i 
Arts MaGazine longer than it takes to call up the 
nearest Public Library. Just ask the Librarian to 
refer to the “‘Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture,” give her the subject or title of the article 
wanted and you will get it about as quickly as finding 
a word in the dictionary. More than 7,500 Libraries 
have received a copy of this ‘Readers’ Guide,” 
which is the eighth of a 4-year permanent volume. 
After finding the date of issue and page in the 
‘Readers’ Guide” the material wanted may be 
easily located in the bound copies of the magazine, 
which you should have or which most Libraries 
retain. The next time you forget where or when you 
read THE ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE article, remember 
the “ Readers’ Guide”’ in your local Library. 

& 

Ir You Want To Know anything about costuming 
for a stage production, write to Dazian’s, 142 West 
44th St., New York, N. Y. For ninety years this 
well-known house has specialized in a service to 
devotees of The Dance. Now they have taken 
another step by securing original drawings of 
costumes from well-known musical shows, and 
original costume creations designed by authentic 
costume designers and reproduced them in their 
original colors. These are put out in a portfolio of one 
hundred sheets showing as many costume reproduc- 
tions, with brief description. Dazian’s can also 
furnish the fabric used with each costume. Schools 
have here a service which should be utilized. 


Coming Educational Events 
EASTERN Arts ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Theme, ‘‘The New Fundamentals in Education” 
Place—Washington, D.C., Wardman Park Hotel 
Time—April 26, 27, 28, 29, 1933 
Send $3.00 for membership to Burton A. Adams, 

secretary, Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. 

WeEstTERN Arts ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 

Theme—“The Primacy of Arts” 

Place—Columbus, Ohio, Hotel Deschler 

Time—May 3, 4, 5, 6, 1933 

Send $2.00 for membership to Harry E. Wood, 
secretary, 5215 College Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rapio Broapcasts FOR DECEMBER AND JANUARY 

William H.Vogel, Director of Art, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Picture talks for pupils—grade 4 and up: December 
21—‘‘Madonna and Child,”’ Fra Filippo Luppi; Jan- 
uary 11—“Icebound,” Metcalf; January 18—‘‘In- 
terior of Cottage,” Israels; on WLW, Cincinnati, 
(328.3-700), 2.40-3.00 p.m., E.8.T. 

National Education Association, Sunday, 6.30 
p. m., E.S.T. over N.B.C. network. December 18— 
“Your Child’s Christmas Gift,” Mr. John W.Crab- 
tree, Executive Secretary. ‘A Christmas Message to 
Parents and Teachers,” Dr. John Finley, Associate 
Editor of the New York Times. January 8—‘‘What 
are the Fads and Frills in Education,’’ Mr. Howard 
Pillsbury, President, New York State Teachers’ 
Association. January 15—‘‘Realities in Education,” 
Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, Principal, Horace Mann 
School, New York City. “The Necessity of an 
Education from the Business Man’s Standpoint,”’ 
Hon. Arthur Capper, U. 8. Senator from Kansas. 
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MODERN ART IN THE MAKING 
at Chicago’s 1933 World’s Fair 


This trend is going to stimulate the use of modern 
art in our schools and in our everyday life. 

The above is the architect’s drawing of the 
Federal Building. Those three fluted towers rise 
150 feet high and symbolize the three branches of 
government—administrative, legislative, and execu- 
tive. These towers will be triangular in section and 
their inner faces curved. At night the towers will 
stand out in bold silhouette by means of unusual 
lighting effects. 

THE Scuoor Arts MaGaAZINE anticipated this trend 
toward sane modern art by bringing out a series of 
ten Modern Art portfolios two years ago. 


Secretary of The School Arts Magazine 


xiii It’s a help to both advertiser and publisher if you mention Tue Scnoot Arts MAGAZINE 














How any teacher can keep giving ideas 


—ideas that add interest, improve class enthusiasm 
and produce better art work from all pupils 


These art and drawing collections will do it for you 


























Cat. No. PORTFOLIO OR PACKET Postpaid | A e ] ’ 
110 =Animals in Desesation, 17 plates, 84 xllin. . . . $1.00 n ima S bd 
Le 4 ert ot Kettering, ... p anit ec «6 kw 4 ee Hl 
ird in Art plates, 7x 10 in. ie (et 75 There are certainly plenty : si 
111 _ Birds in Decoration, i7 plates, 834 3 ie es 1.00 1] here -" certainly plenty of animals in 
33 Birds i in Pencil, & plates, Y 210 ie ee so ah Seat i ei | this issue of Scooot Arts, but what 
‘ement Craft—Simplifie plates, 7 x 10 in. ‘ : , » mare , - 
101 Costume Design, American, Colonial to 1924, 12 plates 3 1.00 ! could be amore natural when yoo ae 
102 Costume Design, History of, Egyptian to 1840, 24 plates 1.00 sider how important animals have been 
756 Decorative Tree Drawing, 12 plates, 7x10in. . 75 HH in the life of man We have hunted 
761 ee ager om 8 plates, 7x 10 in 7 ws 75 HI - 
105 Figure yn lified, 20 lates, ‘7x10 in. —* 1.00 HT them and eaten them; and they have 
7 t Card Designin 6 plates, [ook « « © es ‘ | . . + ww . * 
106 oliogs Cut-oute, £4 ploves 100 | hunted us and eaten us; we have made 
108 How to Draw the Human. ont? 10 charts, 11 x14 in. 1.00 friends and enemies of them. What 
uman Figure in Decoration plates oa Y : 
187 Indian Arte-27 plates, 844 111 1'50 HH could be more natural than to have 
3 Land oy ay tte Design, o | 7x10in. = man use animal as a decoration on his 
andscape in Decoration, 17 plates ‘ r ree . 7 . , 
738 Object Drawing, 12 plates, 7x 10 ia. a 23 shelter, his clothes or his weapons. 
1 or ecorative Designs, plates . ‘ . . . 
155 Oriental Decorative Design, 12 plates. . 1.50 || But dearest of all animals to man is the 
a he ond Ink pouting _ is for On 10 plates eh HI dog and man has raised him to nobility. 
ant Form in Design, ates, / x ie . hy . if 
107 Safety Posters, 16 plates, fis eee ss 1.00 Hy Did you ever hear a dog called Rex, 
34 Saag te ag Ee areal 24 sates, 7x 10 in. yo which of course means king, or Prince? 
oster Panels ates in color ; = . 
103 Poster Work, 24 A memory - 10in. . 1.00 hen there is Rover and Cappy—short 
114 Ships in Decoration, 17 plates, 8% x li in. 1.00 for Captain. Thus you see the dog 1s 
762 = Still Life Drawing, i2 plates, 7x 10 in. 75 : hiel | } ° 
763 Tree in Art, 16 plates, 7x10 in. 75 HH on a pretty high plane when it comes 
115 Trees in Decoration, 17 plates, 834 x11 in. 1.00 | to his interest to man. Now you can 
— | see for yourself on page 270 of this issue 
{|| just how the men of bygone days 
The Art Teacher, Pedro J. Lemos $8.00 | honored their friend, the dog. This 
Applied Art . 6.00 . : be taken § Asi. 
1 eg hy lates, 10 x 14 jn. 4.75 plate happened to be taken from Ani 
SB Artist’ A Scrap Book, Lemos, 104 plates, 9x 12 in. 7.50 mals in eee seach rid —— 
ookbinding for Beginners, Bean ° li the list int -ft hand column. 
cc Color Cement Handicraft, Lemos and Lemos 5.00 folio on 27 _ - 1 . f = f the 
FOD The Flush of Dawn, Baile i 1-00 On page 271 you will see a few o ; e 
e Magic Keaim of the rts, ailey oo . > rs j hich these same ) 
PFA Photography and Fine Arts, Bailey . 4 2.50 modern wae SS ee — ny 
SAC Selling Art to the Community, Beula M. Wadsworth . 1.50 ] designs may be used in your work. 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey and Pool. 2nd Edition . 4.50 Il There is a real modern motif in the way 
MODERN ART PORTFOLIOS | they are used. _ The same holds true 
‘os acta tee ,; ‘ for all of the animals shown in Animals 
rt of the Boo -00 . - : , +" : 
302 Commercial Art and Lettering Each title 3.00 | in Decoration. If you like animals at 
oo fpeaeeotive yhoo . ote = all you will like this portfolio and you 
tchings an loc rints plates x11 in. .00 | oie. ° i 
305 Exteriors . . . Buildings 4 of the plates 3.00 iH] may be sure that the same holds true 
306 Interiors and Furniture are in full color. 3.00 1} for your pupils. Try the portfolio, it 
307 = Novelties and Jewelry Collected and 3.00 | ‘3 ™ pensive 
38 seenting Fixtures and Iron Work srrgnsed by re | ‘ expensive. 
‘osters edro J. Lemos .00 , 
310 Sculpture and Pottery 3.00 Sec’y of the School Arts Family 



































Please send orders on this coupon for above publications to 
THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 443 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. | 
or to any of the following school supply companies: PACKETS 


Chicago. Practical Drawing Co., _ South Michigan Boulevard. | FOR GRADE WORK 


Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing 


Eau Claire, Wisc. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. ;: 
Lansing, Mich. Michigan School Service, 117 Shiawassee Street, West. | 16 plates in each 
Minneapolis, Minn. Minneapolis School Supply Co., 800-16 Ave., S. E. Yj x 10 inches 


Sioux Falls, S.D. Sioux Falls Book & Stationery Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. Wisconsin School Service, 3102 Cherry St. 








pa agg ‘ar eres Sees, te none Seis | 509 Halloween... §$ .50 

maha, Neb. maha School Supply Co., icholas St. = 

Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City Sr hool Supply Co., 1924 Grand Ave. | wm a a = 

Please send me the following numbers 510 Paper Work... .50 

lem sendin NaME 501 Animal and Toy Drawing .50 
(or send bili to 504 Easter ce a at oe .50 

Board of Education at) ADDRESS 505 Flowers and Springtime .50 





| 
Your remittance should be enclosed with your order Xiv 

















